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Hine Arts. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 
—— 
EATON-HALL. 


(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.] 
‘ — 

Having noticed the State Apartments on the east side of 
the main or centre building, we may here merely remark 
that the basement story comprises a number of rooms suit- 
able for the several domestic purposes of the establishment. 
The story above the principal floor and the attics, are fitted 
up in a corresponding style of magnificence; and, judging 
from the size of the building, must be commodious and 
extensive. We now proceed to the appropriation of the 
new wings and their respective towers. 

The main floor of the North Wing, which is 150 feet 
in length and 75 in breadth, contains, on the east front, a 
grand state bedroom and dressing-rooms ; and on the west, 
besides other apartments, a private chapel gothically em- 
bellished. Considerable taste is displayed in the arrange- 
ments of this little sanctuary: besides ample accommoda- 
tions below rising from the centre, at the east end there is 
a gallery for the occupation of the family, 

The basement story of the new South Wing is designed, 
we believe, for a ball-room; or to be used on the occa- 
sional entertainment of his Lordship’s tenantry. The 
chief floor of this wing (on a level with the state-rooms) 
consists of an addition to the library, by the appropriation 
of a floor of the octagonal tower, thirty feet in diameter, 
and twenty-two feet in height, which will communicate by 
large folding doors, opened out where before stood a Gothic 
window facing the south. The original part of the library 
will, in consequence, be lighted from the roof. The floor 
of this library is of fine oak, elaborately chequered : the 
book-shelves are of the same material, richly carved in 
Gothic style, and surmounted with appropriate ornaments. 
The adjoining room in the wing is purposed, we learned, 
for a grand banqueting room, and is adequate to the recep- 
tion of a numerous party, being sixty-four feet in length, 
fifty-two feet in breadth, and thirty feet in height. The 
rooms are yet in an unfinished state; many workmen are 
employed in their finishing and decorations ; and it is pre- 
sumed, no expense being spared, that they will fully equal, 
and, if possible, surpass in magnificence the rooms al- 
ready described. The banqueting-room, the tower-room, 
and the original library will communicate by a range of 
elegant large arches ; thus forming one immense room one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and centrical, with an 
elegant, and infinitely-arched corridor, which runs in a 
straight line through the whole body of the house, on the 
main floor, a length of four hundred and fifty feet; pre- 
senting one of the most agreeable and imposing perspec- 
tives which architecture, ancient or modern, has produced. 

The whole range of building is fenced from the grounds 
on the west, and from a broad flagged and parapeted ter- 
race, running the whole length of the main building, on 
the east, by a massy stone railing, enriched with Gothic 








open-work, centred with heraldic shields and figures. 
Within this railing is a space sunk to the level of the lower 
story of the main building; and there is also a sloping 
carriage-road down to the basement of each wing. A 
large archway runs directly under each of the octangular 
towers, which below form spacious halls, through which 
carriages may drive. The roofs of these halls, which are 
of mason-work, show a wonderful application of the arch, 
the span or curve forming only a very minute segment of 
the circle. In other words, the octagonal roof arched to- 
wards a common centre, is so extremely flat, as to excite 
astonishment as to the means of its support. The plan is 
assuredly not one of great strength, as the top weight must 
chiefly act to push out, rather than rest upon the walls or 
abutments. The centre-piece or key of these roofs is, for 
greater lightness and convenience, composed of cast-iron, in 
the form of a large wheel, to the eight spokes of which are 
attached the mouldings, forming the continuance of the 
ridges of the arches.—While observing these new wings, 
we regretted that a great portion of the masonry, by the 
basement story being underground, was hid from view, 
unless when examined by looking over the railings. The 
buttresses in this order of building are largest below ; and 
it is their regular diminution until they taper into pinnacles, 
which constitutes one of its most prominent beauties. We 
have no doubt, therefore, these wings, abstractedly, would 
have appeared to greater advantage had they been built, of 
the same height, from the level of the surrounding grounds 
—an observance which, in Gothic structures, becomes im- 
perative, where it is purposed to display them to the 
greatest advantage. In the present case, necessity, not a 
want of taste in the noble proprietor, we presume, rendered 
this unavailable : room was wanted, and had the wings 
been raised higher, the harmony of the whole range would 
have been sacrificed. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The west front of this princely mansion looks out upon 
the extensive deer-park, which embraces also the two ends 
of the building, and gently slopes towards the rich- wooded 
valley at the foot of the Welsh mountains. From the 
centre of the house, the eye traces a wide and verdant 
avenue, skirted by stately trees, which diminish afar in 
perspective until they seem to unite at the bottom of the 
park, where stands a Gothic lodge, centered by an arch, 
similar to the warder’s turretted lodge already described. 
At some distance from the house, this avenue is inter- 
sected by others, which open upon diversified views of 
the surrounding country. Amidst these glades, the eye 
is often arrested by the most enchanting and extensive 
landscapes. The valley, on the west, extending from 
the south towards the plains washed by the Dee be- 
low Chester, pictures to the mind the wooded richness 
and warmth of a southern clime. Beyond it swell the 
more conspicuous cultured fields, spread out like a map; 
intersected by hawthorn hedges and groves of trees, diver- 
sified here and there by villas, hamlets, and cottages; 
with many a sunny slope, the brightness of which is finely 
contrasted with the dark surfaces of the proximate moun- 





tains, slumbering in their mists, ‘* the giant guardians of 
the fertile plain.” 

The principal portion of the pleasure-grounds is on the 
east side of the Hall, and is entered by a flight of steps 
from the middle of a large stone terrace, which embraees 
the whole of this front of the building. Here is strongly 
exemplified the masculine spirit of improvement, which has 
of late actuated the noble owner of Eaton. This ground was 
formerly laid out in the formal, tasteless, and fantastic style 
ofthe Dutch; with elipped and trimmed yew-trees, and 
other quaint distortions of nature. The land, which is 
here of a clayey kind, was, in humid seasons, from inefficient 
draining, marshy and uncomfortable. Its extent was more 
circumscribed, and it was bound in by a stone fence and 
heavy iron railing which formed one of the most promi- 
nent objects that met the eye. Beyond this, was a wet 
and swampy field, which seemed to ‘* grow to seed things 
rank and gross in nature,” verging towards a piece of 
stagnant water, seen to no advantage from the walks. His 
Lordship, happily, at length determined, in order to ren- 
der the lawns commensurate with the increased dimensions 
of the mansion, to submit the whole to the operatténs of mo- 
dern taste; and a plan being agreed upon last year, Mr. For- 
rest, his Lordship’s landscape gardener, was authorized to 
employ several hundreds of individuals on the work. The 
ground, under the able and judicious superintendence of 
this gentleman, was entirely levelled and under-drained ; 
and the stubborn soil was carefully equallized. And such 
has been the expedition of the work, that some months 
ago (the unseemly fence being taken away, and the field 
alluded to thrown in) the whole was covered with a beautiful 
coat of verdure. This immense lawn, comprehending an 
area of about 50 acres, opens upon the whole east front of the 
building :—it is skirted on the north and south by majestic 
woods, and bounded on the east, to which it declines, by a 
fine sheet of water, formed by the enlargement of a branch 
of the river Dee, which, at both ends, loses itself amidst 
the trees.—A gravel walk, 45 feet wide, runs directly down 
from the Saloon to the water’s edge, a distance of 360 
yards. Intersecting this line at right angles are three 
tervace walks of corresponding width, and parallel with 
the house; the upper one running the whole length of the 
building ; the next about 400 yards; and the lower, near 
the water, upwards of 500 yards. These delightful pros 
menades are composed of firm and smooth gravel, so 
gently arched that the rise is scarcely perceived ; yet so 
even and compact that the water instantly finds its way 
to small iron gratings, placed here and there at the sides, 
leading into conduits under ground ; so that immediately 
after even the heaviest summer shower, the lover of nature 
when arrayed in the fragrant freshness she presents after 
being ‘* bathed with the tears of heaven,” may luxuriate 
amidst her sweets, and saunter along, on a footing at once 
firm, expansive, and elastic. 

This lawn is interspersed (in addition to stately trees 
here and there, and many tall and choice evergreens) by 
clumps or knots of shrubs and flowers tastefully disposed, 
mostly describing some appropriateGothicfigure. Amonget 
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the commoner flowers, we observed numbers of the double 
flowering holly-hock, which well assorts with the masonic 
character of the building; its spiral and flowered stem 
being not unlike the prominent pinnaclés which here so 
frequently peer from the Gothic masonry. We also ob- 
served the maguolias of different sorts, the ailanthus glandu- 
dosa, arbutuses, russ elegans, catalpos, cupress disticha, and 
almost every other select specimen of evergreen and flowery 
shrub the botanical world can produce. The prospect 
from these walks is truly delightful. The mansion is 
seen to the utmost advantage, and from its bulk and 
splendour, revives in the plenitude of imagination those 
wisions of ancient baronial grandeur, which poetry alone 
has assimilated with this real magnificence. Turning 
towards the east, we see no cramping fence, no ‘* iron bars 
repulsive” to fetter airy fancy, or oppress with warnings 
of trespass—or game-law penalties, or steel traps and 
spring guns. The rosy carpet of nature is spread far and 
wide before us; here the expansive lawn—there the gleam- 
ing lake; beyond is the rich vale of the Dee—and afar 
swell the wooded hills, ,and the castle of Beeston, famed 
in days of yore, towering on its rock, rising from the plain 
like an island in the ocean. The enthusiast, far from the 
bustle of the captious town, here with unfettered feet, 
bounds along intuitively inspired by the charms of 
Poetry and Freedom. 

At the north end of the middle terrace stands the green- 
house, a Gothic structure, and opposite to it at the southern 
extremity of the same walk, a neat Gethic temple is about 
to be erected, which will form an appropriate and orna- 
mental object. The other walks lose themselves in the 
woods, through which are several romantic serpentine 
paths. Here also is manifested much skill and taste. 
There is nothing stiff or unnatural ; variety, intricacy, and 
luxuriance are every where manifest, and it is but due to 
Mr. Forrest, to state thatthe disposition of the shrubs, 
the diversified openings in the woods, and the appropria- 
tion of particular trees and other local objects to the pur- 
poses of effect, are well contrived, and tastefully executed. 
The walks on the north end are peculiarly romantic. 
Here stands an old oak which appears to have been for 
ages ** the monarch of the wood.” It is an object of great 
euriosity, on account of a hollow excavation in the trunk, 
which is entered by an apparently natural Gothic door- 
way. It is flagged inside, is provided with seats, &c. and, 
which wecan well accredit, has given shelter on more than 
one occasion to nine individuals. Next week we shall 
favour our courteous readers, in our poetical department, 
with a few verses written in this ‘* heart of oak,”’ which we 
have not the least doubt will be found to be highly inte. 
resting, seeing they were actually penned in this arboric 
cave by our worthy selves ! 


We had almost forgotten to state, that under the trees at 
the south end of this delightful lawn there is a’ handsome 
new boat-house, with a boat therein. We felt mightily 
inclined, having frequently slided across the Atlantic, to 
try our hand at a fresh water expedition in this ** bark of 
slender sail ;” but there was no one at hand to authorize 
the excursion, which we should have enjoyed vastly. 

On the subject of the gardens our limits compel us to 
be brief. The principal garden appears to us to be capable 
of much improvement. In truth, we do not like its si- 
tuation. It appears to be 400 much sheltered; in other 
words, we think a situation more open and sloping to the 
southern sun, might have been chosen in some part of this 
vastdemesne. The trees to the west and north, and the 
high wall by which it is surrounded, seem to deny it that 
freshness of air 60 conducive to strong and hardy vegetation. 
In extent we think it by no means commensurate with the 
establishment, nor do we think the borders which rather 
sink than rise from the walks, are rich with those flowers 
which the poetic eye loves to dwell upon. The land has a 
coarse appearance; in fine, it is a mere garden without di- 
versity ; productive, yet without that ingenious intermix- 
sure of the useful and ornamental, that variety of flowery 
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slope and cool recess, which characterizes the gardens of 
many of our northern nobleman. It is too formal. But 
this may be all hypercriticism. Mr. Forrest has com- 
menced improvements upon the walks, and we may soon 
have occasion to retract our opinion. The range of hot- 
houses on the south is truly magnificent ; it is 260 feet 
in length, with two handsome vestibules, richly orna- 
mented with Gothic pannels, pinnacles, and stained glass. 
Behind this isa newly-erected pinery, 200 feet long, ona 
new and approved construction. 

It is proper here.to notice, that hundreds of individuals, 
from the master artist to the humble labourer, have been 
employed on those splendid improvements of his Lord- 
ship’s estate, which we have detailed. To express our 
mere approbation of this appropriation of his Lordship’s 
princely funds would be but stinted justice. We would 
rather say, that we know of no nobler purpose than that 
of encouraging art and science by the enrichment of such 
paternal domains; and it must be truly gratifying 
to his Lordship, when he surveys the finished structure, 
to reflect, that he has raised a monument worthy of the 
baronial dignity of his country ; and more, that, in doing 
it, he has been the encourager of genius, and the sup- 
porter of many an indigent family. With his Lordship’s 
name, we would couple that of his amiable lady, whose 
taste has, we understand, in no small degree, been active 
in those improvements; and whose liberality and conde- 
scension we have often heard recorded. 

Aware of the imperfections of our present sketch, which 
is almost entirely deduced from the memory of a few short 
hours of observation, we would willingly, next season, 
afford our readers an amended detail of the beauties of 
Eaton, particularly of the new buildings, yet in an un- 
finished state. 

Speaking of the rural beauties of Eaton-hall, we would 
conclude, that they pleasing, rather than striking—solemn, 
rather than romantic. There are no immediate wild 
mountains, or bold and naked crags, or torrents, to con- 
trast with the softer scenes of the landscape; but there 
are expansive tracts of verdure, some water, a rich pano- 
rama in the distance; and, amidst embowering woods, 
much of that placid grandeur which is associated in the 
contemplative mind with the annals of ‘*the deeds of the 
days of other years.” 


The Gleaner. 


‘6 J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.” 
WOTTON. 











LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
—=>—. 


A volume, comprising a variety of interest- 
ing narrative, has lately been published un- 
der the above title. The author seems to aim 
at conveying a simple moral lesson through 
the medium of unostentatious, but by no 
means unpolished language. His characters, 
too, are drawn from that sphere of life in 
which he is likely to find most readers, who 
can scarcely fail in the perusal of this volume 
to strike some chord which will awaken a 
kindred feeling in their own bosoms. The 
incidents, with some few exceptions, are 
those of common life, of daily occurrence, 
and upon them are founded a number of well- 
written tales, which, besides possessing the 
agreeable quality of occasionally changing 
from “grave to gay,” from “lively to severe,” 
are still further recommended by one which, 





amongst that class of readers, at least, who 


have recourse to books only as a relief from 


the cares and tumult of business, is of no. 


mean consideration—we mean brevity. 

For the present we have selected the con- 
cluding portion of a story, which must be 
classed amongst the shadows of life. It isa 
subject which has frequently been in the 
hands of writers of talent and refined feelings, 
but we doubt whether it has ever been clothed 
in language of more pure and touching pathos 
than by the author of this unpretending vo- 
lume. 

The extract which we subjoin is descriptive 
of the fatal termination of the sufferings of 
three lovely and virtuous sisters from an 
hopeless consumption, whose baleful poison 
had mingled itself with the first springs of 
life. They had been left orphans, and had 
run a brief career of meek and patient virtue, 
in the daily performance of acts of charity 
and kindness : 


‘‘ Caroline was the first to die. Her cha- 
racter, unlike that of both her sisters, had 
been distinguished by great spirit and vivaci- 
ty, and when they were present, had always 
diffused something of its own glad light over 
the serene composure of the one, and the 
melancholy stillness of the other, without 
seeming ever to be inconsistent with them ; 
nor did her natural and irrepressible buoyancy 
altogether forsake her, even to the very last. 
With her the disease assumed its most beau- 
tiful show. Her light blue eyes sparkled 
with astonishing brilliancy—her cheeks, that 
had always hitherto been pale, glowed with a 
rose-like lustre; although she knew that she 
was dying, and strove to subdue her soul 
down to her near fate, yet, in spite of herself, 
the strange fire that glowed in the embers of 
her life, kindled it often into a kind of airy 
gladness, so that a stranger would have 
thought her one on whom opening existence 
was just revealing the treasures of its jay, and 
who was eager to unfold her wrongs and sail 
on into the calm and sunny future. Her 
soul, till within a few days of her death, was 
gay in the exhilaration of disease; and the 
very night before she died, she touched the 
harp with a playful hand, and warbled, as long 
as her strength would permit, a few bars of a 
romantic tune. No one was with her when 
she died, for she had risen earlier than her 
sisters, and was found by them when they 
came down to the parlour, leaning back with 
a smiling face on the sofa, with a few lillies in 
her hand, and never more to have her head 
lifted up in life. The youngest had gone 
first, and she was to be followed by Emma, 
the next in age. Emma, although so like her 
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sister who was now dead, that they had always 
been thought by strangers to be twins, had a 
character altogether different. Her thoughts 
and feelings were in a deeper channel; nature 
had endowed her with extraordinary talents, 
and whatever she attempted, serious acquisi- 
tion or light acomplishment, in that she easily 
excelled. Few, indeed, is the number of 
women that are eminently distinguished 
among their sex, and leave names to be en- 
rolled in the lists of fame. Some accidental 
circumstances of life or death have favoured 
those few, and their sentiments, thoughts, 
feelings, fancies, and opinions, retain a per- 
manent existence. But how many who sink 
into the grave in all their personal beauty, and 
all their mental charms, are heard of no more ! 
Of them no bright thoughts are recorded, no 
touching emotions, no wild imaginations. 
All their fine and true perceptions, all their 
instinctive knowledge of the human soul, and 
‘all their pure speculation on the mystery of 
human life, vanish for ever, and die with the 
parting breath. A fair, amiable, and intelli- 
gent young maiden has died, and is buried. 
That is all, and her grave lies in its unvisited 
rest. Such a one was Emma Beatoun. Her 
mother, her sisters, and a few dear friends, 
knew what treasures of thought were in her 
soul, what gleams of genius, and what light 
of unpretending wisdom; but she carried 
up her pure and high thoughts with her to 
Heaven—nor did any of them survive her on 
earth, but a few fragments of hymns set by 
herself to plaintive music, which no voice but 
her own, so deep and yet so sweet, so mellow, 
yet so mournful, could ever have fitly sung. 


“Louisa, the eldest, was now left alone, 
and although her health had always been the 
most delicate, there seemed from some of the 
symptoms a slight hope that she might yet 
recover. That fatal hectic flush did not stain 
her cheeks, and her pulse, although very faint, 
had not the irregularity of alarming fever. 
But there are secrets known but to the dying 
themselves ; and all the encouraging kindness 
of friends was received by her as sweet proofs 
of affection, but never once touched her heart 
with hope. The disease of which both her 
sisters had died was in the blood of her fa- 
ther’s family, and she never rose up from her 
bed, or her couch in the grey osier seat in the 
sunny garden, without feeling a death-like 
Jassitude that could not long endure. Indeed 
she yearned for the grave, and hers was a 
weariness that could only find entire relief in 
the perfect stillness of the narrow house. 


——— 


failed to make her desire life,.even after her 
brother and sisters had been taken away ; for 
she had been betrothed for a year past to one 
who would have made her happy. He re- 
ceived an account of the alarming state of the 
sisters at Pisa, whither he had gone for the 
establishment of his own health, and he in- 
stantly hurried home for Scotland. Caroline 
and Emma were in their graves, but he had 
the mournful satisfaction to be with his own 
Louisa in her last days. Much did he at first 
press her to go to Italy, as a faint and forlorn 
hope, but he soon desisted from such vain 
persuasion.—‘ The thought (said she) is sweet 
to lay our bones within the bosom of our native 
soil. The verdure and the flowers I loved will 
brighten around my grave; the same trees 
whose pleasant murmur cheered my living 
ear, will hang their cool shadows over my 
dust, and the eyes that met mine in the light 
of affection will shed tears over the sod that 
covers me, keeping my memory green within 
their spirits.’ He who had been her lover, 
but was now the friend and brother of her 
soul, had nothing to say in reply to those na- 
tural sentiments. ‘After all, they are but 
fancies, Henry, but they cling to the heart 
from which they sprung, and to be buried in 
the sweet church-yard of Balantyre, is now a 
thought most pleasant to my soul.’ 

“In dry summer weather, a clear rivulet 
imperceptibly shrinks away from its sandy 
bed, till, on some morning, we miss the gleam 
and the murmur altogether, and find the little 
channel dry. Just in this way was Louisa 
wasting, and so was her life pure and beauti- 
ful to the last. The day before she died she 
requested in a voice that could not be denied, 
that her brother would take her into the 
church-yard, that she might see the graves of 
her mother and sisters all lying together, and 
the spot whose daisies were soon to be distur- 
bed. She was carried thither in the sunshine, 
in her sick-chair (for the distance was only a 
very few hundred yards) and her attendants 
having withdrawn, she surveyed the graves 
with a beaming countenance, in presence of 
her weeping friend. ‘ Methinks,’ said she, ‘1 
hear a hymn, and children singing in the 
church! No, no, it is only the remembered 
sound of the psalm I heard the last sabbath, 
I had strength to go there. Oh! sweet is 
it now as the reality itself!’ He who was to 
have been her husband was wholly overcome, 
and hid his face in despair. ‘I go, my be- 
loved, to that holy place where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage ; but we shall 
meet there, purified from every earthly stain. 


down, and she had just strength to put her 
arms round his neck, when, with a long sigh, 
she expired.” 





Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

ar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. | 





THE CAMPHOR TREE OF SUMATRA. : 

The harbour of Tapanooly is most noble and exten- 
sive. The hills come down to its edge, and are clothed 
with luxuriant forests of Camphor, &c. One settlement 
is on a very small island in the middle of it, most roman- 
tically situated, where there is a small fort, two or three 
houses for the resident and his assistants, and a small ba- 
zaar of perhaps three or four hundred people. The popu- 
lation around is very scanty, and their villages are situated 
in the hollow of the hills, where they lie hid till you come 
close upon them. The camphor trees are the monarchs 
of the forest, being often a hundred feet perpendicular 
to the first branch ; and they are as straight as masts. We 
ordered one to be cut down, and gota little camphor from 
it. The camphor is found in concrete masses, in cracks 
and hol'ows in the heart of the tree. Very little of it finds its 
way to Europe ; it chiefly goes to China, where it bears a 
price ahout thirty times that of the China camphor, which is 
the article we use. The latter is the produce of the Lau- 
ras Camphora, obtained by boiling ; the former of an im- 
perfectly known genus, called by Gaertner, who only saw 
the fruit, Pyro balanops, and is the natural product of the 
tree. It it not exactly known what occasions its enormous 
value in China, 3000 dollars a pecul, of 133lbs. It has 
been supposed that it was mixed with their own camphor, 
and sold again in that adulterated state; but the difference in 
price renders this improbable. I rather suspect that the 
Chinese, whose epicurism is very extraordinary and very 
different from ours, use it in some way or other for culinary 
purposes. Besides the camphor, the tree yields an oil, 
which is very powerful. It only flowers once in four or five 
years, and was not in flower when I was there. I got, how- 
ever, some specimens last year.—F'rom a letter read before 
the Wernerian Society, May 18, 1822, 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER. 


Clouds,—Against much rain, the clouds grow bigger, 
and increase very fast, especially before thunder. en 
the clouds are formed like fleeces, but dense in the mid- 
dle, and bright towards the edges, with the sky bright, 
they are signs of a frost, with hail, snow, or rain. If clouds 
breed high in air, in thin white trains, like locks of wool, 
they portend wind, and probably rain. When a general 
cloudiness covers the sky, and small black fragments of 
clouds fly underneath, they are a sure sign of rain, and 
probably it will be lasting. Twocurrents of clouds always 
portend rain, and in summer thunder. 


Dew.—If the dew lies plentifully on the after a 
fair day, it is a sign of another. If not, and there is no 
wind,rain must follow. A red evening portends fine wea- 
ther, but if it spread too far upwards from the horizon, in 
the — and especially morning, it foretels wind’ or 
rain, or both. When the sky in rainy weather, is tinged 
with sea green, the rain will increase; if with deep blue 
it will be showery. 

Heavenly Bodies.—A haziness in the air which fades 
the sun’s light, and makes the orb appear whitish, or ill- 
defined ; or at night, if the moon and stars grow dim, 
and a ring encircles the former, rain will follow. If the 
sun’s — appear like Moses’ horns, if white at setting, or 
shorn of his rays, or _ down into a bank of clouds in 
the horizon, bad weather is to be expected. If the moon 
looks pale and dim, we expect rain; if red, wind; and if 
of her natural colour, with a clear sky, fair weather. If 
the moon is rainy throughout it will clear at the change, 
and perhaps the rain return ina few days ai If fair 
a and rain at the change, the fair weather will 
probably return on the fourth or fifth day. 
Animals.—Before rain, swallows fly low; dogs grow 
sleepy, and eat grass; water-fowl dive much ; fish will not 
bite ; flies are more troublesome; toads crawl about; 








« Had Louisa not felt death in her bosom, 
there were circumstances that could not have 


Dry up your tears, and weep no more. Kiss, 
oh! kiss me once before I die!’ He stooped’ 


moles, ants, bees, and many insects are very busy; birds 
fly low for insects; swine, sheep, and cattle are uneasy. 























Poetry. 


TO MALCOLM, 
ON THE MORNING OF HIS BIRTH-DAY 





Hac scripsi non otii abundantia sed amoris erga te.—Tull Epist. 
—— 
Oh! think not, dear Malcolm, thy birth-day shall be 
Unsung by affection, unblest by its pray’r; 
An earthly voice wings its way heav’nward for thee, 
And angels of mercy are listening there. 
It sues for no pleasure which this world imparts ; 
It pleads not for wealth as a buckler from ill: 
’Tis Friendship’s appeal to the Reader of hearts, 
“‘ My Father! my father! watch over him still.” 


»Tis the voice which in former days fell on thine ear, 
And breath’d on thy bosom its pray’r for thy weal; 
And oh! to thee, Malcolm, its accents were dear, 
For they sprang from a heart which thine own taught to 
feel. 
Alas! that this morn, when kind friends round thee press, 
The truest, the dearest, in banishment weeps, 
Oer the ivory semblance of him she would bless, 
With the peace-speaking smile in his absence that sleeps. 


Sad, sad will my heart be when thought comes with night; 
Oh! what shall enliven it? Thou art away. 

Hope shuns me; she veileth her features of light, 
Dismay’d by the clouds that o’ershadow to-day. 

And cheerlessly plaintive is Memory’s voice, 
When we woo her to sing of the days that are past; 

And her truth-loving spirit selects as its choice, 
The tale of enjoyments too precious to last. 


But wicked and weak is the soul that repines; 
There is peace, there is comfort for them that will hear ; 
And still in the Christian’s perspective there shines 
A lamp, ever burning, that chasteneth fear: 
’*Tis the beacon of Faith; and behind it is seen, 
In pages of glory and letters of light, 
The Gospel of Christ, which for ages hath been 
The sun that enliveneth misery’s night. 


1 will read in that book at the still midnight hour, 
When thought, tired of this world, is rambling above; 
in that land o’er whose habitants grief has no power, 
For they live in the smile of a Saviour’s love: 
That smmiic of protection not only expands 
Oer the blessed above, but the faithful below; 
And they who submit to their Maker’s commands 
Sha) the niercy and truth of his promises know} 


And thou, best belov’d! young and good as thou art, 
Who hast tasted of woes, by thyself unprepar’d ; 

Oh, would that the world read, as J do, thy heart; 
Oh, would that it were to thine enemies bar’d ! 

Then Calumny, blushing, might shrink from the sight, 
And sigh o’er the wounds which reproached her deeds ; 

And Malice regret she assisted to blight 
The peace of a breast that forgives while it bleeds. 
Liverpool, Sept. 3, 1822, 


——s??oo 


EXTRACT FROM THE REV. GEORGE CROLY’S POEMS. 
— 
NOON. 
Come ye brown oaks, and stoop your heavy boughs, 
Making cool twilight round my sultry brows! 
Wave your white beauty, lilies; hyacinths, sigh; 
And, woodbine, from your blossom’d canopy, 
That stirs the smooth breast of this quiet stream, 
Shed on my eyes some deep Elysian dream ; 
And come, thou young and silken-pinioned wind, 
‘That the pale virgin May sends forth to find 
Her flowers, in Winter’s frozen bosom sleeping ; 
Wing round this leafy bed in whispers creeping, 
Like sofest musie on my slumbering ear ; 
Until the murmur of thegrasshopper, 
And the fresh sweetness of the rose’s breath, 
‘Tells me that Day is faint and nigh to death ; 
4nd the small stars are waking one by one, 
Ana to fair Thetis’ couch the weary Sun has gone! 


ELLEN. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


« She loved indeed;— 
not wisely ;—but too well!” — 


Beloved ! though time upon thy brow 
Has press’d his signet, stern and sage, 

And stolen the warm and sunny glow 
Of earlier age! 


Beloved ! though o’er thy form no more, 


Youth’s magic graces sweetly stray, 
And all is gone—that erst of yore 
Held o’er my heart such potent sway ! 


Beloved ! the same in waning years, 
As when in life’s gay opening day, 
Thou first aroused my hopes and fears, 

And woke my softest lay! 


That sobered step—and pallid cheek, 
Are precious to her constant heart, 
Whose passion language ne’er will speak, 

Whose only love thou art ! 


Ever beloved ! though years may steal 
Each grace and charm that glads the eye, 
And in their silent course reveal 
All that wedread and fly !! 
September 6th, 1822. 2 


=~ >-<< - 


HEEDWOOD FOREST. 
(From “ Heedwood Forest,” an unpublished poem of the late 
F. H. C. Mundy, Esq.) 
—-~>— 


Here seen of old the Elfin race, 
With sprighcly vigils marked the place ; 
Their gay processions charmed the sight, 
Gilding the lucid noon of night ; 
Or, when obscure the midnight hour, 
With glow-worm lanthorns hung the bower, 
Hark the soft lute! along the green 
Moves with majestic step the Queen ; 
Attendant fuys around her throng, 
And trace the dance, or raise the song; 
Or touch the shrill reed as they trip, 
With finger light, and ruby lip. 


High on her brow sublime is borne 
One scarlet woodbine’s tr 1 horn; 
Agaudy bee-bird’s triple plume 
Sheds on her neck its waving gloom ; 
With silvery gossamers entwined, 
Stream the luxuriant locks behind ; 
Then folds of tangled net-work break 
In airy waves adown her neck. 
Warp’d in his loom the spider spread 
The far-diverging rays of thread ; 
Then round and round, with shuttle fine, 
Inwrought the undulating line. 
One rose-leaf forms her crimson vest, 
The loose edge crosses o’er her breast ; 
And one translucent fold which fell 
From the tall lily’s ample bell, 
Forms, with sweet grace, her snowy train, 
Flows as she steps, and sweeps the plain: 
Silence and Night enchanted gaze, 
And Hesper hides his vanquish’d rays. 


—>>~-<2- 


The following lines were copied for the Kaleidoscope, from 
a garden, near Scarborough : 





A wife, so chaste, so tender, and so kind, 

So lovely in her person and her mind ; 

The gentle smiling girl, the prattling boy, 
The father’s comfort and the mother’s joy. 
These are the pleasures of the married state; 
View this, ye bachelors, and mourn your fate. 


Underneath, as follows : 


A wife, so rude, so vulgar, and so cross, 

Deform’d in person, and in manners gross ; 

Two squailing brats, whom no attempts can please; 
Sans peace, sams comfort, sans content, or ease, 
Domestic strife and never-ending wars ; 

View this, ye bachelors, and bless yuur stars. 





JW. T. 








CRITICAL ‘SITUATIONS IN’ 


Wraughts. 


SITUATION LIX. 


(Number 143 of Sturges.) 
White to move and win. 























THE PLAY. 
W. 29—25 b. 183—22 
b. 32—23 w. 14-17 
w. 2—7 b. 21—14 
b. 30—21 
W. 22—17 Waite Wins. 





sHen and sFanners. 


PRESTON GUILD FANCY BALL. 
September 6, 1822. 
— 





As we have, in recent numbers of our miscellany, given 
several accounts of the former celebrations of the Guilda 
Mercatoria of Preston, and particularly of the Fancy Ball 
of 1802, we are unwilling to allow the present occasion to 
transpire without recording in our pages such particulars 
of the splendid Fancy Ball of Friday last, as our means of 
observation, and the short time we have since had for con- 
sideration and arrangement, will afford. 

But in attempting to pourtray, by words, a spectacle 
to which even the powers of the glowing pencil could not 
do justice, we must draw largely upon the most vivid 
imaginations of our readers; and we can assure them, 
that, when they shall have given all due substance to our 
expressions, and superadded all the lights and tints which 
theirown fancy may supply, they will not exceed, for it is 
impossible any thing can exceed, the true splendours of the 
picture which the Fancy Ball produced, and which is in- 
delibly imgeraeed upon the mind of every beholder. 

The Ball was held at the New Exchange, in the large 
suite of rooms, the whole being brilliantly fitted up and 
illuminated. From six to seven hundred persons attended, 
including noble and wealthy families from all parts of the 
county. The company were more than two hours in being 
set down from their carriages. At eleven o'clock the 
rooms were crowded, and presented a most animated and 
delightful scene. Kings and courtiers, pecrsand peasants, 
fairies and philosophers, queens and quakers, ladies and 
legislators, barons and barristers, soldiers and senators, 
ministers and magicians, Turks and tyrants, Shylocks and 
shepherdesses, knights and knaves, sages and savages, 
merrymeh and misers, all in admirable costume, preme- 
nading, dancing, and conversing. It was all the world at 
**high change ;”” it was not the grandeur of a court and 
the manners of a people, which by much travelling and 
expense we might become acquainted with: it was all the 
courts of every country, assembled, as if on’ special em- 
bassy, to the gay court of the Guild Mayor. 

It is not likely, that, in the midst of such a scene, al- 
though masks were not worn, we could recognise any 
great number of p . and accurately ascertain the 
characters they assumed ; we will, however, mention those 
which we recollect, as specimens of the multitude around.us. 
The Countess of Derby appeared in an elegant crimson 








and white dress, which been woven in the grand 
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ion. It was highly ornamented. (The Earl of 
Derby was present, but not in fancy dress.) The Earl of 
Wilton wore the splendid dress of a Greek Prince, loaded 


with jewels, £7,000. The Countess of Wilton 
was the Lady Chie? of a Highland Clan, and was much 
admired. The Lady Mayoress’s representative, Mrs. At- 
kinson, was el dressed in white, adorned with sil- 
ver and pearls, and a Spanish hat. The Mayor was 
resent, in his usual full dress. Miss Jupp was a lovely 
Ehepherdess. Mr. Bootle Wilbraham appeared as a Ba- 
ron of the Cinque Ports, in the same dress that he wore 
when holding the canopy over his Majesty at the corona- 
tion. The two Miss Wilbrahams, as Russian Peasants. 
Mr. Townley Parker, as an Albanian Officer, with ele- 
gant dirk, &c. richly wrought in silver. Sir R. Brooke 
was an American. Lord Stanley personated a Neapolitan 
Peasant most admirably. His two sons were Tyrolese 
Peasants. Colonel Plumbe was in the uniform of the 
Lancashire Militia of 1760. Mrs. Plumbe and Mr. 
Thomas Plumbe were an old English ow $e Gentle- 
man. Mr. Waterton, of Walton-hall, Yorkshire, was an 
attractive character: he personated, in the true costume of 
a South American Indian Chief, the illustrious Monte- 
zuma: his only dress was a small scarf of silk net, several 
beautifully-formed bands of the richest and smallest fea- 
thers we ever saw, which he had himself brought from the 
interior of South America, and an unrivalled head-dress 
of feathers; he held in his hand the short, square-formed 
club used in that country as.a defence against wild beasts; 
and he exhibited the most surprising muscular strength, 
by giving and repeating tbe savage dance of the Indians. 
ly Jane Grey interested every one as the representative 

of her own well-known namesake. Mr. Edmund Grim- 
shaw was a fine old English Gentleman. Mr. Samuel 
Grimshaw was {plendidly attired in the regal costume of 
Richard IM. . R. Pilkington was an old English 
Baron; and Mr. W. O. Pilkington, the Under-sheriff, 
was a Spanish Forester. Mr. Buines, of Leeds, most 


pg 8 ges the printer and patriot of America, |‘ 


Dr. Franklin. Mr. Trafford was remarkably dressed as 
his own crest; a Clown, in party-coloured clothes, a flail 
in his hand, and a motto, ** now thus.” Mr. Westmacott, 
of London, was a well-dressed, crescented Turk. Mr. 
Hulton was ina rich court suit, and his lady in a hand- 
some fancy dress. Mr. Kerstaw, of Manchester, was an 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Of those who came from Liverpool or the neighbour- 
hood, and who may be intimately known to our readers, 
we recollect the following: the Mayor of Liverpool, Mr. 
Drinkwater, and two or three others appeared in their 
usual dresses. Mr. Samuel Gregson was a prominent 
character, a Rajah of British India, exquisitely dressed, 
smoking a hookah of about four yards in length, curling 
along the floor, and the end meso upon a pedestal. He 
was attended by a native slave, brought by him from Cal- 
eutta. The singed from the hookah pervaded the whole 
room fora short time. Mr. Richard Ward was an old 
English Gentleman; Mr. G. Duncan, a South Sea 
Islander well dressed; Mr. Richard Harrison, the parent 
of the Liverpool Fancy Balls, wasin a Spanish dress; Mr. 
Joseph Hornby was a Dalmatian Peasant; Mr. Barton was 
a Spanish Grandee, as was also Mr. Roger Leigh, jun. ; 
Captain Ingram was a superb Persian Prince; Mr. John 
Smith was in the full costume of a Roman Senator; Coun- 
sellor Raincock was a Spanish Nobleman; Mr. Bird a 
Staff Officer; Mr. Thistleton an Huzzar; Miss Thistle- 
ton a Peasant; Mr. Brooke was an admirable Prospero, 
with his magical book, wand, and time-glass; none of his 
friends recognised him until he spoke to thems Mr. Clay, 
of Bold-street, was Sir Francis Wronghead ; Mr. Marsden, 
a Turk; Mr. Mainwaring, of Brombro, was Gil Blas; Mr. 
Anthony Swainson’s character we forget; Mr. Charles 
Lorrimer was a Courtier ; Mr. Myers, a Brit’sh Officer ; 
and Mr. Richard Smith, as a Teutonic Knight, gave his 
address on satin cards as follows: Albrecht Margraf von 
Brandenburg Hochmeister der Teutonic Ritters Marien- 
burg. 
The remainder of our notices must be very brief. Mrs. 
Peter Horrocks appeared in a fancy Spanish dress; Coun- 
sellor Fell, as a Spanish Grandee; Mr. Palmer, Town 
Clerk of Preston, in his official robes; the Earl of Stam- 
ford, as Lord Lieutenant of Cheshire; Hon. H. Grey, in 
the Montam dress; Mr. John Morland, as Hamlet; Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, in military uniform; Lord Grey, asa 
Captain of Cheshire militia; Mr. Rishton, in a crimson 
<=) gold Spanish dress; Mr. W. D. Sneyd, as the Earl 
of Essex; Sir Wm. Burdett, in a court suit; Mr. Hornby, 
M. P. ditto; Captain Langton, of Kirkham, a Turkish 
officer; Lord Lindsay, a Chinese officers; Mr. S. Shuttle- 
worth, es the Dey of Algiers; Mr. Monkhouse, as Corio- 
janus; Gen. Lord Aylmer, in military uniform; Lady 
Hoghton, as a native of the Island of Naxos; Major 


Bund, as Rob Roy ; and the Honourable Thotnas Powis, 
a highland chieftain. 

These, of course, are but a small portion of the assembled 
characters ; and such was the spirit and beauty of the whole, 
that several persons present who had seen the best displays 
in London, Liverpool, Paris, Venice, and Florence, de- 
clared it was unparralleled. Of the hired dresses, the prin- 
cipal part was gs from the immense wardrobe formed 
by the late Mrs. Lee, of Charles-street, Covent-garden ; 
Mr. Lee having brought it down from London, and joined 
with Messrs. Green and Son, of Preston, for the occasion. 
The wardrobes of Mr. Fentum and Mr. Solomon, also 
from London, had their share of pat: 3 but private 
ingenuity had_been successfully exerted ‘for much of the 
characteristic drapery and appointments. Country dances 
and quadrilles were kept up with great spirit, and the 
company did not wholly withdraw until four o’clock. 


PLAN OF THE EXCHANGE ROOMS. 





Great Dancing-room, 
100 feet by 34. 




















(3) 
(2) ike 
Tea and \syDancingS 
) Room. "Refectory. 
Card Room. | 
(1) | l 


(1) Is the entrance for persons in catriages. 

(2) Is the entrance for those in sedans or on foot. 

(3) Over the door of the largé room is the principal or- 
chestra: the room is long enough for five double sets of 
quadrilles, consisting of eighty persons, within the ropes, 
leaving a promenade all round. : 

(4) The spot where Mr. Waterton danced the Indian 
dance. From that place, when all the folding doors were 
open, the spectator had a magnificent view of all the rooms. 

(5) The place where Mr. Gregson sat when smoking the 
hookah. 

(6) The orchestra for that room. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS AND FRIENDS IN LONDON 
AND THE COUNTRY. 
—<—>— 

¢% It may act as an encouraging stimulant to our cor- 
respondents, to know that their contributions to the 
Kaleidosccpe are by no means confined either to the town 
or the country. Our work has now obtained a very 
respectable footing in Ireland and Scotland, and also in 
London, with every prospect of further improvement. We 
are gratified to add that very flattering notice has already 
been bestowed upon it by several of the most respectable 
papers of the metropolis, and the compliment which one 
of the most intelligent of our fellow-journalists, in particu- 
lar, has paid to the Kaleidoscope, is so extremely favour- 
able that we should subject ourselves to the imputation 
of egotism by transcribing the paragraph. 

If this article should chance to meet the eye of any of 
our London readers, we most respectfully solicit their 
assistance in obtaining an increased circulation in the 
metropolis, which can only be done by individual recom. 
mendation to their friends; as our miscellany is not of 
such a nature as to admit of the ordinary means of making 
its way by extensive advertising. The names of our 








London agentsare prefixed to those of our country agents 





in the title of our work. Persons residing in any part of 


the kingdom, can now have the Kaleidoscope forwarded 
to them, through any of the bonksellers in their town or 
neighbourhood, along with the Magazines and other 
periodical publications. In such cases, four weekly num- 
bers will be sent together in each monthly parcel, which ~ 
will be a convenient arrangement for the reader; as the 
contents of the work are not of so temporary and pressing 
a nature as the contents of a newspaper. 

The first and second volumes of the Kaleidoscope (new 
series) neatly half-bound and lettered, with a copious in- 
dex, price one guinea each, may be had at the office, and 
from the various agents; also, the first and second volumes 
of the old series of the Kaleidoscope, bound in one (short 
of a few numbers) price only one guinea and a half. 

This miscellany contains the whole of Geoffrey Crayon’s 
Sketch Book, the whole of Schillet’s Ghost Seer, fifty 
choice situations at the game of chess, with a very great 
variety of original communications in prose and verse, 
scientific records, extracts from voyages and travels, &c. 

(+ Imperfect sets of the new series completed’ and 
bound on the most fair terms, and in the order in which 
they are sent to the office. 





Hashions for September. 





Batu Dress.—Dress of fine tulle over a white satin 
slip, ornamented nearly half the depth or the skirt with 
scollops of pink net and steel; the latter formed by a large 
steel button in the centre, and a semi-circle of small steel 
beads. Short full sleeve, composed of alternate rows of 
pink net and steel, and white tulle and steel scollops, con- 
fined by a band of pink net and steel Tucker a quilli 
of the finest tulle. Sash of pink and white embroider 
satin ribbon. A wreath of roses confines the hair, which is 
in ringlets, as in the reign of Charles II. and presented to 
our admiration in the beautiful paintings by Vandyke. 
Necklace, red cornelian and pearl. Gloves of white kid ; 
shoes, white gros de Naples. 

Court Dress.—This oe robe and petticoat was 
made for a lady of high rank and taste, as a presentation 
dress at the palace of Holyrood. It is of pale blue silvér 
lama, over a blue satin slip, thus combining Scotland’s 
national colours of blue and white, now se prevalent a: 
the leaders of the huut ton: the waist.is of that fu 
length which cultivated taste has adopted, and which we 
hope will be retained. The stomacher-is of silver van. 
dykes; a double row extends over the shoulders and back, 
united by silver roses: The sleeve is short and of novel 
construction, consisting of a dozen rows of silver vandyke 
trimming, separated by blue satin pipings, confined by a 
silver band round the arm, and finished with the same 
trimming. The tucker is fine blond hice, The robe and 
petticoat have an elegant border of large rosés Of blue gofre 
crape and silver, half encircled with chistles, which form a 
kind of radii, giving ene and effect to the triminiing, 
which is edged with a silver wave, and finished with scol~ 
loped gofte crape. The head-dress is of diamonds, witb a 
superb pluie of osttich-feathers. Necklace and ear-ritgs 
of diamonds and sapphires. White kid glovés; white 
satin shoes, with blue atid silver roses. 

WatxkineG Dress.—Round dress, made en blouse, of 
plaid silk, finished at the boxder by flat wadded roleaux of 
green satin, four in number, each roleau headed by a rieh 
tancy silk cordon, the summit of the bust and of the 
mancherons finished with ornaments of the same cor- 
don, with fillagree buttons, representing the base of 
the Scotch thistle. Girdle of black velvet, fastened on 
one side by a buckle of polished steel. Plain fichu un- 
derneath the dress. Scotch bonnet of black gros de Na» 
ples, lined with white satin, with asuperb Highland plume 
of white feathers. Blue kid slippers,white gloves, and pa« 
rasol of thistle purple, with broad white silk fringe. 

CALEDONIAN BaL&L Ditess.—Petticoat-of Urling’s 
patent lace, over white satin, the border trimmed with a 
rich festoon puckering of net, on each side of which are 

earls. The insterstices of the festoons ornamented 

with bunches of full-blown roses, opposite each of which 
is a thistle. a of Tartan plaid, tastefully orna- 
mented with net en buffoutss The sleeves short and very 
full; the fullness partially confined by straps buttoning 
in the centre of the sleeve, which is finished round the arm 
by a quilting of Urling’s lace. Turban of white Chittese 
auze, diversified with plaid and silver ania gauze, white 

eathers. Rail ear-rings, set in the form of St. Andrew’§ 





cross, with a necklace coniposed of large oriental pea 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 


Ee 
(Continued from our last.) 
—>_— 


PRUSSIA. 
POMERANIA,—BRANDENBURG. 

August, 1817.—Having determined to devote the 
remainder of the year to a tour, I obtained a Regie- 
rung’s Pass (Government passport) taking the pre- 
eaution to have each country inserted through which 
I intended to travel. It is preferable to the usual 
police passport, as the latter is valid only in the par- 
ticular kingdom in which it is granted, whilst the for- 
mer serves, with one or two exceptions, for every 
state named therein, and prevents the trouble and 
delay of applying repeatedly for fresh documents.* 

Having a credit on bankers in London, I drew for 
money direct on them, and sold such bills on the ex- 
change, merely getting my friends to indorse the 
drafts, which is a mode the least troublesome or ex- 
pensive. 

I finally left Danzig on the 18th August, 1817, for 
Katz 24, Neustadt 32, Goddentau 32, Lauenburg 2, 
Lupow 3, Stolpe 33 miles, where I arrived on the fol- 
Jowing day. The road between Neustadt and Lauen- 
burg was rather interesting, bounded on one side 
by small bills, covered with trees. The land was 
well cultivated, and the cottages clean. Thence the 
eduntry was very flat, and the road sandy, with the 
exception of a small patch of uneven Chaussée, which 
was formed by the French army, on their march to 
Russia. 


* The following is an exact (translated) copy of the original. 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN STATES. 
ML (Royal Arms) (Stamp) 
No. 496 The Particulier, A. B. born at 
of the journal. Liverpool, having requested a pass- 
— port for six months, for a journey 
Pravelling passport, of pleasure to Berlin; from thence 
good for six months. jto Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
— Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, Olden- 
burg, East Friesland, Holland and 
the Netherlands, the Rhine neigh- 
lbourhood; and from thence thro’ 
France to England; and his deni- 
zation having been here attested, 
the present passport is granted to 
him. Wherefore, all civil and mili- 
tary authorities are respectively 
jrequested and commanded to allow 
the said Particulier, A. B. travelling 
withextra-post, to pass unmolested 
land free on the above-named rout ; 
and also, to afford him every pro- 
tion during the time specified 
in this document. 
It is necessary that the bearer of 
this passport should have it visited 
(indorsed) by the police authorities 
in every place where he may pass 
the night, whether it be in cities 
or in the country, and also on the 
frontiers of the kingdom. 
Given at Danzig, the sixteenth 
August, 1800 and seventeen. 





Particulars: 








— 


None. 


(Government 
Seal.) 





oyal, Prussian Government, the 
division, 
(Signatures.) 


The city of Stolpe, which may be termed the capital 
of that part of Pomerania, contains 6000 inbabitants, 
and is situate on a small river of the same name, 
which empties itself into the Baltic at Stolpemiinde, 
ten English miles distant, where ships are obliged to 
lie, owing to the shallow depth of water near the city. 
A tolerable number of vessels belong to this port, and 
are freighted by merchants at Stettin, Danzig, and 
Pillau; its own trade, in tiraber, being very limited. 
Very fine amber is found on the neighbouring shores 
of the Baltic, which is here manufactured into various 
ornaments, with much neatness Several regiments 
of cavalry were in the city, some of which were selling 
by auction the horses they had used during the late 
campaigns, and the greatest part of them went so low 
as ten to thirty dollars (30s. to 90s.) 

On the 20th, I proceeded to Schlawe 33, Céslin 53, 
Corlin 33, Leppin 23, Greiffenberg 53, Nehmitz 23, 
Wollin (after crossing the ferry) 3, Schwineminde 
(crossing another ferry) 4, Ruland 13, New Warf 
(across the Haff) 13, Stettin 5 miles, where I arrived 
on the 23d. The distance from Danzig 56 German, 
or 252 English miles. 

The corn harvest being genera), and the borses con- 
sequently much eagaged, I met with unusual obstruc- 
tion, and found the roads, owing to the deep light 
sand, extremely bad, The crops were productive, and 
I observed that all the oats and much of the barley 
were, as in some parts of this country, reaped with 
the scythe, which was provided with a cradle, to lay 
the swath straight on the ground. Cdslin is a tolera- 
bly large town, and has a bandsome open square, in 
which there is a good statue of Frederick the First. 
At Greiffenberg, the postmaster was also attorney, 
surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur : the last branch 
of his profession was made known in the usual manner 
in Prussia, by placing at his door a figure of the tute- 
lary stork. That bird is held sacred by females in a 
certain situation, who deem it a very favourable omen 
if one of the species build her nest near the house 
during their pregnancy. The island of Wollin is 
about thirty English miles broad, and the greater 
part of that bordering on the road is covered with a 
thick wood. Schwinemiinde, which forms the harbour 
of Stettin, is on the island of Usedom, and contai 
2500 inhabitants. The town is neat, and much re- 
sorted to for sea-bathing ; and the harbour bas lately 
had very large sums expended on it by the Prussian 
Government, to endeavour to render it safe and com- 
modious for large vessels; but the attempt has hitherto 
proved unsuccessful.* In all the small villages, I 
noticed that the young women were sitting, in the 
evening, at the front of the houses, under the shade 
of trees; some employed io sewing or knitting, and 
others playing musical instruments. 

Stettin, in rank the fourth city in Prussia, is a 
strongly-fortified town on the Oder, containing 23,000 
inhabitants. Near it is a body of water, about twenty 
English miles in length, called the Dammsche sea, 
from Damm, a small town at its head. Upon the banks 
are numerous pleasant gardens and country seats. The 
entrance gates of the town are beautifully ornamented 
with warlike symbols; and it is remarkable how little 
they suffered during the late campaign. The parade 
is the handsomest promenade in the city: it consists 
of a very large open square under the walls, and has, 
nearly in the centre, a fine statue, said to be the best 
likeness extant of Frederick the Great, admirably 
executed in marble by Schadow, of Berlin. The pe- 
destal bears only the words, “ Frederico II. Pomerania, 
1793.” It is related, that during the time the French 
had possession of this place, in 1813, and when it was 
bombarded by the Prussian troops under Tauenzien, 
the former, to preserve the statue from the effects of 
the fire, built a bomb-proof cover over it; otherwise, 
it must have been either totally destroyed, or much 
mutilated. The inhabitants have therefore to thank 
the French commandant for at least one act of gene- 
rosity. 

The best view of the city and surrounding country 








* Since writing the above, it is improved so far as to admit 





Vessels drawing ten feet water. 


is from the tower of St. Nicholas’s Church, an old 
building, the vaults of which are made use of for 
commercial purposes. The Schloss (or castle) ehurch 
is remarkable only as being the burial-place of the 
ancient Dukes of Pomerania. 

The performances in a small but neat theatre are 
very respectable; aod there are numerous mercantile 
clubs and literary societies.* 

Stettin, from its central situation, embraces the 
greatest share of the imports of Prussia, particularly 
colonial produce, wines, and piece goods ; but as, iy 
consequence of the shallowness of the river, only small 
vessels can proceed loaded up to the town, and the 
larger ones lying at Schwinemiinde, about twenty-five 
English miles distant, the trade must ever labour 
under great natural disadvantages, the general delay 
and frequent danger attendant upon the shipping of 
goods by lighters being well known. By the Oder it 
communicates with Cistria and Frankfurt, aod near 
the latter place (by means of a canal to the Spree) 
with Berliv, and with Glogau and Breslau, in Silesia, 
The port-charges on a foreigu vessel of 100 lasts, in. 
wards and outwards, are 115 dollars (£17 5s.) 

On the 28th of August I left Stettin for Berlin, To 
Garz 4, Swedt 31, Angermiinde 3, where I slept, and 
proceeded the next morning to Neustadt-Eberswalde 
3, Bernau 33, Berlin 3 miles, where I arrived on the 
29th, at the Hotel de Rom, in the superb street called 
Unter den Linden (under the limetrees;) the distance 
from Stettin comprising 203 German, or 91 English 
miles. The road was totally uninteresting, and mi- 
serably bad till within three English miles of the capi. 
tal, where a fine chaussée commenced, which is a great 
relief to the weary traveller, who canuot but lament 
that the finances of the state do not admit of its 
extension. 

Early the next morning, I enjoyed, from the win. 
dows of my hotel, a charming view of the Linden 
Walk, shaded by high lime trees, which form a pro. 
menade unrivalled in the north of Europe, being 1280 
yards in length, and at night beautifully lighted by 
lamps, suspended on chains attached to ornamental 
posts on each vide. At the bottom is the Brandenburg 
Thor, or gate, erected on a larger scale, after the 
Propyleum at Athens, by Langhaus. It isa colon- 
nade, consisting of twelve large pillars, 44 feet in 
height, and 5 feet 7 inches in diameter; and eighteen 
smaller ones, 24 feet by 3. The principal entrance, 
guarded by an iron gate 16 feet high, is 18 feet wide; 
the four smaller passages, 12 feet 4 inches; and the 
total breadth, 195 feet 9 inches. This superb eleva- 
tion is crowned at the top with the angel of Peace, 
standing in a car of victory, drawn by four horses 
a-breast, all of bronze, The Quardriga was removed 
by the French to Paris in 1806, restored to Prussia, 
and again placed over the gate, with great pomp, in 
1814. On the frieze are alto-reliefs, one side repre- 
senting the quarrel between the Centauri and Lapithe 
at the marriage of Pirithous and Hippodamia ; the 
other, the Margrave Albert Achilles holding the flag 
taken by him from the Nirembergers. From this 
point are good views of the Thier garden and Linden 
walk, the perspective of which latter is very striking. 
The streets are in general regular, wide, and well 
paved: some are very long, particularly Frederick- 
street, which measures 3400 yards, Kopeniker-street 
2600 yards, and Wilhelm-street 2120 yards, in a direct 
line. 

The city is composed of five towns, of which Berlin, 
Coéln old and new, and the Werder, compose the cen- 
tre, on islands formed by the river Spree and the 
ditches of the old fortifications ; Dorotheen, or Neu- 
stadt, and Frederickstadt complete the number; 
added to which, are their four suburbs. The whole is 
surrounded by a wall, built by the late and present 
sovereigns, which is 113 English miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has fifteen gates, of which, that called the 
Leipzig is simply elegant. Within the wall are 34 
bridges, 224 streets, 22 squares or market-places, and 





* The environs present delightful walks, particularly to the 





village of Ziegenarth, whieh may be termed the Vauxhall of 
Stettin. 
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27 churches; but a vast extent of ground is stil] un 
built. 

In 1814, the number of houses was 7133, of births 
5243, of deaths 6566. The population consisted of 
81,030 males, and 85,554 females, viz. 

Lutherans ........+++.... 146,026 
Reformed, or Calvinists .. 12,117 





Roman Catholics ........ 5,725 
JEWS wercccccccccccccse 2,698 
Menonites ....cccccseece 18 

Total. . 166,584 


The established religion is the Lutheran, that of 
the Royal Family the Reformed. All others are tole- 
rated and protected. 

The Schloss, or Royal Castle, which fronts the grand 
parade and Lust garden, was built at various times. 
The front is 430 feet, the depth 276 feet, and the 
height 101 feet. The number of apartments is nearly 
500, but only such as are on the second story are ele- 
gantly fitted up, .those on the ground floor being 
chiefly occupied as Government offices, The levee- 
room is superb, being entirely covered with rich 
crimson velvet ; and, om an elevation at one end, is 
placed the threue; it is lighted by a beautiful crystal 
chandelier, and the grand chandelier given by our 
(then) Prince Regent. A glass, by Schickler, 102 
inches by 52, embellishes the wall. Iu the various 
rooms, the ceilings are painted by Rosenberg, Fisher, 
Pohlman, and Verona. They contain pieces of sculp- 
ture by Tassaert ; paintings by Corregio, Jordaens, 
Vandyke, Rubens, and Pesne. There are few modern 
productions; and the fine portrait of Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, by David, has been removed to the hall 
of the body guards. 

Adjoining the castle is a building, containing ac- 
commodations fer the Medical Board, the royal apo- 
thecary, aud the royal printer. Beyond it is the Dom 
church, or cathedral, built of brick, and stuccoed.— 
The frout is 330 feet in length, and has a portico of 
six Ionic pillars, from which springs a light cupola, 
supported by a Corinthian arcade. The interior is a 
plain room, with an arched roof, resting on twelve 
columos. The beautiful organ, with silver pipes, is 
placed above the altar. The next building is the Ex- 
change, which is small and inelegant. The last two 
form ove side of the Lust-Garten (pleasure-garden) 
which is ornamented with chesnut and poplar trees, 
and surrounded with au iron railing. The centre is 
used as a parade, and is a very gay scene when reviews 
are held there. The Prussian military dress is blue, 
faced with red; with, in winter, grey cloth,—io sum- 
mer, white linen trowsers. Their flat knapsacks are 
covered with hide, and each man is provided with a 
aword, The officers wear long coats, and the sword- 
belts under them. Their sashes are of silver cord, 
with very long tassels, and their knapsacks of black 
leather. The infantry have an uncummonly martial 
appearance, and are so well “set up,” as tu vie with 
any soldiers in Europe. No officer under a major 
is allowed epaulets. The horse artillery are an ad- 
mirable corps, and appear much superior to any other 
part of the cavalry. As all the members of the bands 
are excellent musicians, they play in very fine style; 
and the lovers of martial music will be delighted at the 
parade of Berlin. 

In this square is a marble statue, by Schadow, of 
Prince Leopold, of Auholt Dessau, standing on a 
block of granite, io the old Field Marshal’s heavy 
uniform. On the pedestal, his actions are thus 
recorded ; 

Dem Andenken 
des regierenden Firsten 


von Anholt- Dessau 

Kéniglicheo Preussichen 

General Feld Marschalls, 

weihet dieses Denkmahl 

Friedrich Wilhelm der dritte 
im dritten Jahr seiner Regierung. 

Siegreich leitete er die preussiche Hiulfs-véller in 
Flandern, am Rhein, an der Donau, am Po; er eroberte 





Stralsund und die Iosel Rigen: die Schlacht bey 
Kesselsdorf krénte seine kriegerische Laufbahn. 
Das preussiche Heer verdankt Ibm die strenge Manns- 
zucht und die Verbesserung seiner Krieger zu Fuss. 
Er lebté vom 3t Julius, 1676, bis 7t April, 1747.* 





*In remembrance of Leopold, reigning Prince of Anholt 
Dessau, Royal Prussian General Field Marshal, this monu- 
ment is erected by Frederick William the Third, in the third 
year of his reign.—Triumphant, he led the Prussian Allies in 
Flanders, at the Rhine, the Donau, and the Po: the battle of 
Kesselsdorf crowned his victorious career. _To him the Prus- 
sian army are indebted for their perfect discipline, and the 
improvement of their foot soldiers. He lived from the 3d of 
July, 1676, to the 7th of April, 1747. 


To be continued in our next. 


Chit Chat. 


RECEIPT FOR A FASHIONABLE ROUT. 


Take all the ladies and gentlemen you can get, place 
them in a room with a slow fire, stir them well; have 
ready a piano forte, a harp, a handful of books, or prints, 
put them in from time to time; when the mixture begins 
to settle, sweeten with politeness, or wit (if you have it) 
if not, flattery will do as well, and is very cheap. When 
all have stewed together, for two or three hours, put in 
one or two turkeys, some tongues, sliced beef or ham, 
tarts, cakes, and sweetmeats, and some bottles of wine, 
the more you put in the better, and more substantial 
your rout will be. 

N. B.—Fill your room quite full, and let the scum run 
off of itself. 











Umbrellas.—*‘* Here will I mention a thing,” says Co- 
ryat, in his * Crudities, 1611,” ‘* that, although, perhaps, 
it will seem but frivolous to divers readers that have already 
travelled in Italy, yet because unto many that neither have 
been there, nor ever intend to go thither while they live, 
it will be a mere novelty, I will not let it pass unmen- 
tioned,” &c. ‘* Many of them doe carry many things 
of a great price, thet will cost at least a duckat, which 
they commonly call in the Italian tongue ‘ umbrellas, 
that is, things that minister shadow unto them for shelter 
— the scorching heat of the sun. These are made 
of leather, something answerable to the forme of a little 
canopie, and hooped in the inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in a pretty large compasse. 
They are used expecially by horsemen, who carry them in 
their hands when they ride, fastening the end of the handle 
upon one of their thighs, and they impart so long a sha- 
dow unto them, that it keepeth the heat of the sun from 
the upper part of their bodies.” 





Disinterested Love.—A_ young lady telling an old gen- 
tleman, that she was in love with his estate, ‘* Take it, 
Madam,” says he, ‘and then you will possess two-thirds 
of me, for my mind you have already, and my whole be- 
ing consisted but of mind, body, and estate.” **O ! then,” 
rejoined the juvenile fair, ‘‘ it would be very unreasonable, 
sir, to rob you of all three. Pray keep your body for 
yourself.” 


Queeci: Caroline one day asked Archbishop Blackburn 
whether the pious Mr. Butler was not dead: ‘* No 
Madam,” answered Blackburn, ‘‘ but he is buried.” —The 
witty reproach had its effect, and Butler, then living in 
a country parish, became a Bishop. 








ys Pun.—A gentleman, who was blessed with a 
mouth of unusual dimensions, was once asked by a friend, 
if he had a lease of that mouth of his. ‘* No,” good hu- 
mouredly rejoined the other, ‘*I have it anly from year to 
year.” 





A iate Motto.—The celebrated violinist of the 
Italian Opera, M. Mori, has adopted for his motto the 
well-known admonition, ‘* Memento Mori.” 





A lady the other day was asked by an envious female 
acquaintance her age: ‘‘ Really,” said she, ‘‘I do not 
know, but I must be about thirty.” ‘‘It is very extraor- 
dinary,” replied the other, with a sneer, ‘‘ that you do not 
know your .? I never count my years,” said the 
Lady; **I am not afraid of losing a single year: none 
of my female friends will rob me of one.” 





In a curious treatise, entitled, ‘‘ The English House- 
wife,” published in 1683, and dedicated to *‘ The Right 
Honourable and most Excellent Lady Frances, Countess 
Dowager of Exeter,” the qualifications of a Cook are thus 
described: ‘* First, she must be cleanly, both in body and 
garment; she must have a quick eye, a curious nose, a 
perfect taste, and ready ear; she must not be butter-fin- 

ered, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted ; for the first will 

et every thing fall; the second will consume what it 
should increase; and the last will loose time with too 
much niceness.” A wag who read this, observed that a 
worthy Alderman, celebrated for loyalty and humour, 
must be an excellent judge of good cooking, as he was en- 
dowed by nature with all the requisites of a _ eye, a 
curious nose, a perfect taste, &c. and this will sufficiently 
account for his pre-eminent skill in culinary matters. But 
what would the good-humoured Alderman say to such a 
recipe as the following, which the same author has given 
for the cooking of Venison: ‘‘ If you will want any veni- 
son, after you have washed and cleansed all the blood from 
it, you shall stick it with cloves al] over on the outside ; 
and if it be lean, you shall lard it either with mutton lard 
or pork iard, but mutton is the best; then spit it, and roast 
it by a soaking fire ; then take vinegar, bread-crums, and 
some of the gravy which comes from the venison, and 
boy! them well in a dish; then season it with sugar, cin- 
namon, ginger, and salt, and serve the venison forth upon 
the sauce when it is roasted enough.”” We have no doubt 
but that many 4n Alderman of “ the olden time” has 
dined @ ventre débontonné upon this epicurian repast. 





A Clincher.—In the coffee-room at the Bush tavern, 
Bristol, the conversation of the company touched on the 
subject respecting the real or imaginary existence of mer. 
maids, when one of the party declared in favour of the 
affirmative: **Oh! real, forced all doubt; I have'seen 
seven or more at one time, the most beautiful creatures I 
ever beheld, with long green hair, and their young ones 
sucking at their breasts.” The worthy and facetious host 
of the Bush replied: ** Sir, Captain ——, of the ——, in- 
formed me, that, one Sunday morning, a@ merman had 
suddenly appeared to his men, dressed in gay attire, with 
his hair frizzled and powdered as white as a full grown 
cauliflower, and demanded to know if the Captain was 
on board. The Captain soon appeared on deck. The. 
merman addressed him as follows: ‘ Sir, I shall feel par- 
ticularly obliged by your giving orders for your anchor 
to be taken up, it lies against my street door, and prevents * 
my family from going to church.’”—Bath Hera 





Correspondence. 





FOREIGN QUOTATIONS. 


a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—An admirer of the Kaleidoscope is sorry to find 
the respectable editor so often following the example of 
the book-making* Lady Morgan (how far worthy of imita. 
tion in this respect, he stops not now to inquire) in leav- 
ing her unlearned readers in a state of mortifying per- 
plexity, from their inability to comprehend the French 
and Italian quotations she is so fond of displaying. To 
learned writers, nothing is more easy than marginal tran- 
slations; to unlearned readers, scarcely any thing more 
gratifying. 

Your numerous readers have been much entertained 
with several late essays in the Kaleidoscope, headed ** Me- 
moranda, Descriptive, Literary,” &c. In the number 
for last week is given the dignified reply of an illustrious 
female to the late Emperor Napoleon, and, of course, 
would, were it translated, be highly interesting to the plain 
English reader; but, left as it is, only tantalizes and 
provokes his choler. It has been often said, that the 
beauty, the point, the essence of a foreign language will 
not admit of preservation in a free translation. Granted. 
But in our courts of justice, when the best evidence can- 
not be had, it is a rule to hear the next to the best that 
can be obtained. PARMENAS 

Chester, dugust 16, 1822. 


* We beg leave to protest against this illiberal sneer of our 
correspondent.—Hdit, 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srk,—-As you seemed to acquiesce in the plan of insti- 
tuting an amateur performance in Liverpool, I hope the 
garrulity of 4n Amateur will not induce you altogether 
to discountenance it.‘ J am no orator as BRUTE-us ie,” 
therefore I shall not attempt, like An Amateur, to direct 
your better judgment in any plan that you may think 
proper to propose. fF agree with you that the poor attempts 
of amateurs will serve as a foil to the regular theatre ; 
and this, in my opinion, is one of the greatest recommen- 
dations, the plan could have.—I should be sorry to see any 
profession injured by the amusement of a few individuals, 
much more a profession. from which the public derive so 
much amusement and instruction as the stage. 

Yours, &c. 
A LOVER OF THE DRAMA, 





TO THE EDITOR. 
** QO tempora, O mores!” 


Sr2,—This appears to be the age of improvement; and, 
in this respect, I believe Liverpool is honourably and de- 
servedly distinguished. I wish to note one advantage pe- 
culiar to your town, and congratulate the inhabitants 
thereon. As a casual visiter here, I am strongly impressed 
with any thing out of the common way, and this is one of 
30 extraordinary a nature as to-particularly engross my at- 
tention. Without keeping you, Sir, and your readers 
longer in suspense, I proceed to point out that I believe 
this is the only town in the kingdom where milk undergoes 
so material a change, and where cream is actually manu- 
Sactured. In that part of the country where I come from 
the milk is quite opaque, and impregnated with a rich 
unetious matter, which, on being set aside for a short 
time, rises to the top.in.a thick luscious coat. Here, how- 

ver no such change takes place, instead of being leaded 
with this greasy film, it will remain as blue as ever. As 
tothe cream, sold here, I have never been able to recog- 
nize its taste.assuch: to my mindit leaves a certain rough- 
ness on the tongue, so much admired by the lovers of good 
old port; an. addition which I suppose is considered by 
judges as an improvement. 

You must know, Sir, I am particularly nice in my eat- 
ing-and drinking, and, consequently, was desirous of as- 
eertaining whence arose the difference between town and 
country cream. After several fruitless inquiries, chance 
befriended me.—Smoking a pipe one afternoon, in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, at a public-house, which is also a milk- 
house, and watching the fantastic forms assumed by the 
smoke, as it gently curled from the bowl of my pipe, my 
attention was arrested by a shrill voice, inquiring how long 
it would be before the cream was made; and, on turning 
yound, I beheld the landlady busily employed in its pre- 
paration. Before her etood:a table, covered with pails and 
cans of various shapes.and dimensions. In her hand she 
brandished a formidable whisk, which was every now and 
then used todetach the powder from a composition ball 
which she held in.the other. This was thrown into the 
bowl before her; and then she stirred and mixed, and 
whisked and stirred, until it gradually ‘* grew beneath her 
forming hand,” into a fine frothy head, in which state it 
was sent toadorn the tea-tables of her customers, 

‘What puzzled me the most during this process was, the 
composition of the ball: In appearance ’it was not unlike 
that used for cleaning gentlemen’s gloves; and I returned 
to my lodgings, full of conjectures. Just'as I entered, 
wy landlady (who I firmly believe is in the secret) was 
preparing the tea; I therefore thought it a fair opportunity 
of interrogating heronthe subject, but met with no success; 
for, after she had launched out a dreadfully wearisome 
eulogium on manufactured cream, and all its good quali- 
ties, she as much assaid that country people were strangely 
prejudiced ; and finished by observing, that some persons 
were ‘* more nice than wise.” 1 have subsequently. made 
a minute search through the complete cockesy-book, and 
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read Accum twice over, without meeting with any eluci- 
dation; which circumstance, however, satisfies my mind, 
the mixture, be it what it may, contains nothing deleterious. 
Now, although I am master of the whole process, it will 
be useless without a knowledge of the composition of the 
ball: I, therefore, earnestly request that some of your 
kind and enlightened correspondents will help me out in 
this matter.—Oh! what an advantage this knowledge would 
be to to the mariner, when he is far, far from land, to 
make cream; and, if cream, butter! But let me check 
these sanguine expectations; and, lest I should weary the 
patience of your readers, subscribe myself, 
Yours, &c. CURIOSITAS. 


[88 NOTICR TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
70 THE BEDI TOR. 


S1n,—The real utility, as as well as the general informa- 
tion which your miscellany has contained since its first 
publication, cannot but be acknowledged by thuse who 
have been its constant readers; and sure I am, these will 
ever entertain hopes that such an useful combination of 
general knowledge will be continued as it was first begun, 
Your journal, Sir, I have always considered as being 
equally capable of being put into the hands of the younger, 
as well as the more advanced in years; and as long as it 
shall continue in its primitive style, I shall ever consider 
itso; but, Sir, when I read, in your last number, of Sep- 
tember 3, those ** doggrel lines,” entitled ** A Summons 
to Preston Guild,” I thought you were departing from 
that excellent maxim of yours, utile dulci ;” a maxim, 
which, if kept to, will render your paper as widely circn- 
lated as it is generally useful: on the contrary, when 1 
read that ‘* pass in the mass,” I thought it was widely 
wandering from the use of the younger class, and not at 
all belonging tothe Literary Mirror. 1 hope you will 
not publish these remarks, if you do not think them suf- 
ficiently applicable ; byt by inserting them in your valu- 
able paper, it may serve as a hint to. others, and much 
oblige, yours, 


Leeds, Sept. 5. A CONSTANT READER. 





CLARA FISHER. 

We understand that this interesting little ween has 
obtained an engagement at Drury-lane, on extra- 
ordinary terms of five hundred ds, and a a benefit 
(about £200 or £200 more) for four months’ performances 
annually. The- nt is for three years. We like- 
wise understand that a Drury-lane engagement has been 
offered to Mr. Vandenhoff; of the result we are ignorant. 


Go Correspondents. 


STEAM-CARRIAGES.—The engraving of the steam-coach, in- 
tended. for this week’s Kaleidoscope, could not be finished in 
time, and must be deferred until next week. 


We feel gratified by the good-will evinced in the letter of 
Constant Reapeer, from Leeds, as well as by the good opi- 
nion he has been pleased to express of the general character 
of our, work, about. which we feel no.common solicitude. 
We regard the conductors of public journals as moralagents, 
responsible in no ordinary degree for the manner in which 

discharge their duty. We are as scrupulous:on the 
score of decorum 43 our Constant Reader can be; and the 
protest of our correspondent againt the Preston Guild 
doggrels is, of itself, evidence of the fact. ‘‘ The exception 
proves the rule;” not that we regard the piece in question 
as an exception, If it be, it.is a very venia) one; and 
the circumstances under which it appeared must be pleaded 
in excuse for certain passages, which a very rigid scrutiny 
may br js 


HIgRoGL x PHics.—One or two of the legible verses by AGasvs, 














Aw AMATEUR may be cruel enough to accuse us of making light 
of his last letter, when he knows its fate. It has been this 
instant committed to the flames; aid f the sable and tindery 
remains are even now rs 'y, mingled with 
congenial smoke, a most appropriateshroud for the occasion, 
We hope our correspondent will not take exception at the 
word “‘tindery,” as we are not prepared to justify it by the 
authority we adduced in support of our foil. Tindery, how- 
ever, is a very expressive adjective for our purpose; and if 
there be no such word, there ought to be, asone of our ac. 
quaintances always says when he is detected in coining a 
new term. The Amateur does not improve as he goes on; 
his prior letter had somewhat more fire and less of smoke, 
in its. composition, than that we are now acknowledging, It 
was dull enough at the same time, to be sure; and in these 
particulars’ brought to our recollection the familiar com. 
parison ‘hot and heavy like a tailor’s goose,” or as the 
sparks from a Smith’s anvil. His last compesition, how. 
ever, is dull throughout, 

“ As the fat weed that rots on Lethe’s bank !!" 
Comparing the two effusions, we may therefore say to the 
writer, from Hudibrass 

«* Will you, great sir, your glory blot, 

And loose in cold blood what you gained in hot ” 
In conclusion, we purt with our correspondent in the bes¢ 
pogsible temper: we owe him no grudge; in proof of which, 
we hereby pledge ourselves, that if he will mature hissecheme 
for private theatricals, and will himself “enact” any part 
in, tragedy or comedy (no matter to us which) our good 
humour shall act as a foil to his petulance; as we shall 
most assuredly enjoy a most hearty laugh at the amateur, 


The lines on the married state, communicated by J. W. of 
Thornton, near Bradford, have already appeared in the 
Kaleidoscope; those which accompanied them may be found 
in a preceding column. . 


Portroio or Reservs.—We have already more than once 
stated, that our portfolio of reserve contained many lite. 
rary-captives, which have’ been detained there, from time 
to time, for no offence, but simply as a place for the safe-, 
keeping of our superabundant stock. Many of these arti- 
cles have been postponed to give place to others of less in- 
trinsic but greater local or ephemeral interest; and the 
writers, we trust, will not construe their protracted appear- 
ance to any less creditable cause. Amongst those, which are’ 
now on the eve of “‘ coming out,” are several already named, 
including, perhaps, some which we are now about to enu- 
merate :—An Essay on Ridicule—The Disappointed Bride 
—The Gentleman Conjuror, and other pieces frum the 
same friendly quarter—Excursion to the Yorkshire Caves 
—J. H.—SiNcERITAS—W.—AREIDOSCcOPE—NAUTICUS—J. B. 
M.’s Rhapsody—The Brother’s Steps—Letter on Mermaids 
—ANTHONY Easy—The MounTAIn Banp—W. X. of Oldham 
—W. H.—P. N—Onp GrumBLE—Q.—The paper on Mer- 
maids—Fergusson’s Life—Defence of Athletic Diversions— 
M. C.’s Cottage Lines—Navuticus—Zgro—R. M. M.—R. D.’s 
Caleulations—JuLius on a Prediction—S. B. M,—E. J.— 
Norarius—R. S. of Childwall—Amicus Stup1%—Rodrick 
and Euterpe—Pro Bono PuBLico—NasicuLus CLUBNOSE, 
Esg.—FREDERICK—H. S.—W. H. Hanley, and MEANWELL; 











~ besides another entire portfolio, containing also communi. 


cations in reserve, which we shall enumerate next week, 
trusting that our correspondents will believe that we name 
them promiscuously as they arise, and not according to our 
own appreciation of their respective merits 


We shall have much pleasure in publishing the letter of a. 
A Constant Reaper, after his Mermaid is disposed of. 


‘We shall reply to S. I. S. L. of Halewood, probably in our next. 


Femae Toxorso.ites.—The letter of E. H. of Bartell, in our 
next. We have to apologise to the fair writer for the delay, 
which arose from having mislaid a key, now recovered. 


Preston Guitp.——The account of the Fancy Ball, which- 
reached the office at a late period, has somewhat interfered 
with our préconcerted arrangements. 

The Quaxer’s Bupert, No. VII. in our next. The chasm | 
which has intervened between (in appearance) the 6th and 
7th number, is to be’ attributed to the author, not to the 
Editor. 


setadiiohguaigagatamammabon of aioe 


























entitled ‘“‘ The Wish,” incline us to think fa’ bly of the 
rest, were it possible to translate them into a legible cha- 
racter: We know that our correspondent can do better; 
and we havea right to protest against a habit of careless- 
ness which occasions 30 much trouble and lose of time to 
ourselvesand our compositors. If our correspondents were 
aware how very frequently we decline proffered communi- 
eations en this: seore, it would probably induce them to 
wudeavour to be a little more 
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